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I. H. Burkill in India 
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For many years I had been familiar with I. H. Burkill and the 
splendid work he had done during his time in India as an officer 
of the Botanical Survey of India; it was my privilege during an 
extended visit to Kew Herbarium in 1946-1948 to come to know 
him personally, and this almost daily contact deepened in me the 
esteem that I had conceived from the perusal of his writings. 

It is not an easy matter to give in short a sketch of the Burkill I 
came to know and respect. In my opinion, and this seems to be the 
common opinion of those who know him well, I. H. Burkill is a 
charming gentleman of the good old school, always courteous and 
obliging, ever ready to extend a helping hand to an honest strug¬ 
gling botanist. In his work Burkill is one of the most meticulous 
and accurate botanists that it has been my fortune to meet in my 
life; in his papers and books every item is checked properly, every 
minutest and most insignificant detail is tested. Such accuracy at 
times might appear almost a waste of energy; but research workers 
are grateful that he has had the patience to delve into such minute 
details. As an example of his care, one of the first examples that 
came to my notice in Kew Herbarium, I might cite but one case. 
Burkill found that one of the Compositae of South America was 
known under the Spanish-American name of “Coronilla de oro” 
(meaning “The Little Golden Crown”); to Burkill it was not 
enough to find out what the particular plant was, but he did his 
best to ascertain why precisely such a plant was called by this 
name. 
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One of the reasons why he has been so accurate in his writings 
is that he has spent a long life carefully taking down notes on any 
point that at a later date might prove of interest. In a private 
letter of Nov. 27th, 1951, he tells me, for instance: “Someone, 
1 forget who it was, put into print a statement that I was writing 
up a history of botany in India. That was not exactly true; but I 
was collecting material that would help towards a history . . . This 
collecting began when I was arranging the collectors in Train’s 
and my volume of Dioscoreas; and the data went into slips . . 

This thoroughness, in fact, explains the extraordinary amount of 
information that one can derive from all Burkill’s books and 
papers, even those written during his early years in Kew and India. 

Biographical Data 

I. H. Burkill was born on May 18th, 1870, near Leeds, York¬ 
shire in England; he was trained in Cambridge, where he graduated 
with B.A. Hons, in Natural Science from Caius College; I have 
no details of his university career, except that he obtained the 
Frank Smart Prize as a result of the performance at his final 
examination. Shortly after his graduation, he was appointed As¬ 
sistant Curator, University Herbarium, Cambridge, a post that he 
held from 1891 to 1896; during that time he obtained his M.A. 
from Cambridge University. From 1897 to 1899 he was on the 
staff of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, as Assistant in the 
Herbarium; from 1899 to 1900 he was Principal Assistant in the 
same Royal Botanic Gardens. 

Burkill’s service in India began in 1901, when on the recom¬ 
mendation of the authorities of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
he was appointed Assistant Reporter on Economic Products to the 
Government of India, and was posted to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, under George Watt as the Reporter. Throughout his 
career in India, Burkill continued attached to the same office; in 
1902 he was Officiating Reporter under Sir G. Watt; in 1907 he 
was still mentioned as Officiating Reporter, although Sir G. Watt 
had already retired. The Report of the Botanical Survey of India 
for the years 1911-1912 says: “The Director was absent on pri¬ 
vilege leave from 21st April to 2nd July 1911, during which time 
Mr. I. H. Burkill officiated in addition to his substantive duties as 
Economic Botanist of the Botanical Survey of India. Up to 31st 
January 1912 Mr. Burkill was Assistant Reporter on Economic 
Products officiating as Reporter, and thereafter on the abolition 
of the Reportership became Economic Botanist to the Botanical 
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Survey, which post he held for the remainder of the year.” This 
would seem to indicate that Burkill was Officiating Reporter from 
1902 to 1912, although in some official reports he is put down 
as the Reporter from about 1908 onwards. 

In the introduction to The Botany of the Abor Expedition 
Burkill himself writes: “It fell to me, in the middle of the Hot 
Weather of 1911, when acting as Director of the Botanical Survey 
of India, during the leave of Colonel A. T. Gage, to propose to 
the Government of India that a botanist should be told off to 
accompany the Abor Expedition; and to my gratification, after 
Colonel Gage’s return, I was sent.” (Italics my own). 

When in 1954 I informed Burkill of my appointment as Chief 
Botanist to the Government of India, a new designation for the 
post of Director, Botanical Survey of India, he wrote and gave 
a number of details of the Calcutta he had known in his younger 
days; one interesting detail, for instance, is the following: “Op¬ 
posite to you in St. Xavier’s College is (or was) no. 47 Park 
Street in which I lived from 1901 to about 1909. The house be¬ 
longed to the Nawab of Murshedabad and the old Nawab did not 
need a house in Calcutta; so some 5 of us chummed there. I used 
to hear sometimes the austerity call at 4.30 a.m. which woke 
St. Xavier’s household . . .” 

Burkill’s Botanical Collecting Tours 

During his time in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as Officiating 
Reporter or as Reporter on Economic Products, Burkill spent 
much energy collecting information either in the field or through 
correspondents on important economic products of India. From 
various hints given by Burkill in his papers, I have been able to 
deduce the dates of some of his major collecting expeditions. 
Unfortunately due to pressure of work, I have not been able to 
go through the publications of the Botanical Survey of India in 
detail; I leave it to a future occasion to prepare a detailed list of 
all Burkill’s exploration tours in India, as reported in the official 
documents of the Calcutta Garden and Museum. 

The Sikkim Expedition of 1906. “Mr. Burkill. . . paid an autumn 
visit to Phallut in 1906 in search of Aconite tubers” (Kew Bull. 
1907: 175). Burkill himself writes from Calcutta on October 15th, 
1906: “I found my second trip to Phallut interesting and agree¬ 
able . . .” What the first trip was, I cannot tell with the information 
at my disposal. In the same account Burkill writes: “I amused 
myself by the wayside making flower pollination notes and am 
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now writing up a short paper . . Several papers, in fact, were 
published by Burkill on the subject, and this would indicate that 
he had made detailed excursions to many parts of India. His 
published notes on flower pollination concern flowers of the fol¬ 
lowing areas: Bengal and Assam, North-West Himalayas, Simla 
Hills, Central Provinces and Berar, etc. 

Journey into Nepal, 1907 . An account of this trip is given by 
Burkill in Rec. Bot . Surv. India 4 (4): 59-140, 1910. The first 
paragraphs of the account state: “On November 28th, 1907, after 
marching along nearly one hundred miles of the Nepalese frontier 
between Jainagar and Raksal, I turned, with the permission of 
the Nepalese Darbar, into the kingdom of Nepal and reached 
Khatmandu by the usual route on December the second. Thence 
... I visited the Trisuli valley, in the neighbourhood of Naikot. 
I returned from Nepal to the plains by a route through Pherphing, 
which diversifies the first seventeen miles of the wav. My dates 
almost coincide seasonally with the dates of Wallich’s march to 
Khatmandu, and we seem, he and I, to have gathered at a period 
87 years apart the same plants in the same spots ... It is ill 
gleaning for novelties after a botanist with the keenness of Wallich; 
so I got no more than three species of Impatiens and apparently one 
of Eriocaulon ...” 

The Notes from a Journey to Nepal, based on the observations 
made in just a fortnight, cannot and do not claim to give an 
account of the flora of Nepal; “what is written ... is, indeed, but 
a superficial account of the features of the vegetation between 
Raksal and the Himalaya of Central Nepal as far back as 35 
miles in a straight line from the skirts of the plains and not higher 
than 7,0000 ft. There was but one excuse for writing it, i.e., the 
great want of knowledge of the Botany of that part of the chain.” 
This account has always been of particular interest to me per¬ 
sonally, and lately this interest has been enhanced by the fact that 
one of my students has been doing research for several years in 
an area of Nepal that includes the whole part visited by Burkill 
and previously by Wallich. Burkill in his Notes lists about 400 
genera of plants collected in his short trip, and this, to say the 
least, is by no means a negligible result. 

The Botany of the Abor Expedition . As stated above, it was at 
Burkill’s suggestion that a botanist was assigned to the expedi¬ 
tionary force that went into the Abor Hills; it was certainly lucky 
for us, his successors, that Burkill was selected for the job. His 
account is one of the most carefully complete papers that have 
been published for any botanical expedition of the last two hundred 
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years in India with the exception of Hooker’s Himalayan journeys. 
Burkill and his two collectors remained attached to the expedi¬ 
tionary force from November 29th, 1911, till March 11th, 1912. 

The methods of work followed by Burkill during this trip were 
determined by the type of terrain and by the fact that for the 
safety of the botanists they had to betake themselves to one of 
the camps before nightfall. “The plants low in the natural system 
of classification could be of little use to me in my particular 
object, because their geographic distribution is yet so little known. 
I collected them as I was able . . . Material of tall trees was col¬ 
lected by the aid of a shot gun. An anaeroid barometer and a 
camera went with me everywhere; and for a time I had wet and 
dry bulb thermometers in camp, though to little good effect . . . 
To obtain as many plants in flower as possible, I moved back¬ 
wards and forwards along the line, and I stationed my experienced 
collector about two marches behind me, that I might have a pair 
of eyes on the watch for that which had not been in flower when 
I passed. Having a collector behind me gave another advantage, 
for thereby there was an economy in transport, as it was easy 
to send to him down the line by the food supply coolies half- 
dried plants for finishing; but the carrying up the line of full sup¬ 
plies of drying paper over two marches that could be avoided, 
was a consideration. It was at all times necessary to keep the 
weight of the collections down, and under these circumstances 
my Diary was made to serve as much as possible. It became a 
record of 8,000 observations supplementing the notes with the 
specimens.” Much living material was sent directly from the field 
to Calcutta and thence to Darjeeling; dried plants were also sent, 
when ready, to Calcutta, where Col. Gage placed them in the 
hands of assistants for a preliminary examination. The final study 
of the materials collected by Burkill on this occasion was only 
made prior to the publication of the report in 1924. The Botany of 
the Abor Expedition is an excellent account, a model of how such 
expeditions should be organised, collecting done and materials 
studied; the presentation of the results is remarkable for concise¬ 
ness and completeness. 

Chapters on the History of Botany in India. Although this work 
has only been published recently, long after the retirement of Mr. 
Burkill from India, it forms, as it were, the crown of the work 
that Burkill has done for Indian botany. In November 23rd, 1951, 
1 wrote to Burkill from Bombay: “Next August we are celebrating 
the publication of the 50th volume of our Journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society. At a recent meeting of the Committee 
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I was requested to ask you for a contribution for the August 
number of the journal. The subject mentioned was a sort of Bio¬ 
graphical Index of “Indian” botanists, i.e., of British and foreign 
botanists that have worked in India from the beginning of the 
XIXth Century onwards ... As for the length of the Index, no 
limit has been set . . .” Burkill’s answer was generous in the ex¬ 
treme: “You shall have all that I can give you” (27th Nov. 1951). 
“I propose to separate from my slip index all the names of bota¬ 
nists in India which belong to those deserving of mention in the 
proposed account of Botany in India 1800 forward. When I have 
done that I will see if I can find time to write an account and I 
will communicate with you.” (16th Dec. 1951). On Sept. 18, 1952, 
he writes again: “I assure you most appropriately the work I am 
doing on the history of Indian Botany is absorbing my energies 
. . . My undertaking is larger than I expected; but I am getting 
on with it.” Finally on March 25th, 1953, he could write that the 
MS of the first chapter had been posted to Bombay. Later on when 
asking about chapter 2, I received the following answer: “I shall 
get down to part 2 as soon as I can. At the moment I am entwined 
by African Dioscoreas. When last year something went wrong with 
my inside-machinery and I could not get over to Kew or to the 
libraries in London, I lost way. But I am able to get about again 
—at any rate I get over to Kew; and I am in better fettle on the 
eve of 84 than I was on the eve of 83.” Chapter 2 was finally ready 
for the press in August 1956. At that time I wrote to Burkill: 
“From all over India and beyond I have heard great appreciation 
of your first chapter, with requests that when the series is over, it 
may be published in book form.” Lately, at the beginning of this 
year, 1960, I had a letter from Burkill’s son, Mr. H. M. Burkill 
ofJSingapore, in which the son writes: “I would like to add that 
I arrived back here from a visit to England but 4 days ago, and 
I left my father in good health. He was busily engaged in typing 
the final text of Chapter 3 of his History of Botany in India.” 

Burkill and Dioscorea . Burkill’s publications, as may be seen 
from the list appended to this short paper, deal mainly with 
economic products; only a few give accounts of botanical trips 
in India. The genus Dioscorea has always held a special attraction 
for him; the yams have been known in India for centuries as im¬ 
portant food plants; it is only natural that the Reporter on Eco¬ 
nomic Products would sooner or later devote his attention to Dio¬ 
scorea. His first paper on the subject was published in Calcutta 
in 1904; later on he became associated with Colonel, later Sir, 
David Prain in a revision of the Asiatic species of this important 
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genus; several papers were published jointly with Prain. The crown¬ 
ing glory of the Dioscorea work is An Account of the Genus Dio - 
scorea published in four large volumes in the Annals of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta in 1936 and 1938. Burkill today stands 
out as the greatest authority on the Dioscorea family; this is why 
he has been chosen to write on the Dioscoreaceae for the Flora 
Malesiana; he is now engaged in the last stages of the preparation 
of an account of the Dioscoreas of Africa and Madagascar. 

Conclusion 

Burkill was appointed Director of the Botanic Gardens, Singa¬ 
pore, on 10th September, 1912; he left Calcutta on leave in the 
middle of April, 1912; his Indian service was officially terminated 
at the end of his leave on the 16th October, 1912. 

On the occasion of his 90th birthday, we, Indian botanists, wish 
to associate ourselves with gratitude to the homage that the Singa¬ 
pore Botanic Gardens are preparing for this happy day. May his 
life and bright intellectual powers be spared for many more years 
to come, so that he may continue to shed his light over the world 
and be an example to us all. 


Appendix 

Some of Burkill’s Publications on Indian Botany 

1904. A note upon the use of Marsdenia in the Rajmahal Hills. 
Agric. Ledg. 8: 113-114, 1904. 

Manihot utilissima .—The Tapioca Plant: its history, culti¬ 
vation and uses. A review of existing information. Ibid. 
10: 123-148, illust. 1904. 

Bixa orellana. —The Annatto-dye plant. Ibid 12: 177-187, 
1904. 

On Dioscorea deltoidea, Wall., Dioscorea quinqueloba, 
Thunb., and their allies. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal n.s. 
73 (II): Suppl. 1-11, 1904. 

1906. A parasite upon a parasite,—A Viscum apparently V. arti - 
culatum, Burm., on Loranthus vestitus , Wall., on Quer- 
cus incana, Roxb. Journ. & Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal , 
n.s. 2: 299-302, 1906. 

Gentianacearum Species Asiaticas novas descripsit I. H. 
Burkill sequentes. Ibid. 2: 309-327, 1906. 
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On Swertia angustifolia, Ham., and its Allies. Ibid. 2: 363- 
381, 1906. 

Notes on the pollination of flowers in India. 

Note No. 1. The pollination of Thunbergia grandiflora, 
Roxb., in Calcutta. Ibid . 2: 511-514. ff. 1-3, 1906. 
Note No. 2. The pollination of Corchorus in Bengal 
and Assam. Ibid . 2: 515-520, 1906. 

Note No. 3. The mechanism of six flowers of the North- 
West Himalaya. 1 bid. 2: 521-525, t. 1, 1960. 
Gossypium obtusijolium, Roxburgh. Mem. Agric. Dept. 

India (Bot. ser.) 1 (4): 1-10, t. 1, 1906. 
Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. (Goa Bean).—Goa beans 
in India. Agric . Ledg. 4: 51-64, 1906. 

1907. Notes on the pollination of flowers in India. 

Note No. 4. On cotton in Behar. Journ. & Proc. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal, n.s. 3: 517-526, 1907. 

Alpine notes from Sikkim. Kew Bull. 1907: 92-94. 

On Gentiana coronata, Royle. Journ. & Proc. Asiat. Soc. 

Bengal, n.s. 3: 149-168, ff. 1-9, 1907. 

Anguilicarpus —a new genus of the Cruciferae. Ibid. 3: 
559-561, ff. 1-6, 1907. 

A note on Impatiens balsamina, Linn., as a dye-plant. 
Ibid. 3: 565-566, 1907. 

1908. Notes on the pollination of flowers in India. 

Note No. 5. Some autumn observations in the Sikkim 
Himalayas. Ibid. 4: 179-195, ff. 1-8, 1908. 

Note No. 6. The Spring flora in the Simla Hills. 
Ibid. 4: 197-231, ff. 1-16, 1908. 

1909. A Working List of the Flowering Plants of Baluchistan, 

Calcutta. 

On Coptis. Journ. & Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal n.s. 5: 73- 
88, ff. 1-20, 1909. 

First notes on Cymbopogon Martini, Stapf. Ibid. 5: 89-93, 
ff. 1-6, 1909. 

1910. Notes on the pollination of flowers in India. 

Note No. 7. A few observations made in the Central 
Provinces and Behar. Ibid. 6: 101-107, ff. 1-3, 1910. 
Notes from a journey to Nepal. Rec. Bot. Surv. India 4: 
map, 59-140, 1910. 
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1911. The polarity of the bulbils of Dioscorea bulbifera, Linn. 

Journ. & Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal n.s. 7: 467-469, ff. 
1-2, 1911. 

Literature on the races of Rice in India. Compiled in the 
Office of the Reporter on Economic Products to the 
Government of India. Agric. Ledg. 16: 1-594, 1911. 

Determination of the Prickly Pears now wild in India. Rec. 
Bot. Surv. India 4: 287-322, map, 1911. 

1916. Notes on the Pollination of flowers in India. 

Note No. 8. Miscellanea. Journ. & Proc. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal n.s. 12: 239-265, ff. 1-10, 1916. 

1924. The Botany of the Abor Expedition. Rec. Bot. Surv. India 
10: 1-154, 1924; 155-420, tt. 1-10, 1925. 

1954. Chapters on the History of Botany in India. I. From the 
beginning to the middle of Wallich’s service. Journ. 
Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. 51: 846-878, 1954. 

1956. Chapters ... II. The Advances, and in particular the plant 
collecting, of the thirties and forties of the 19th century. 
Ibid. 54: 42-86, 1956. 

Burkill, 1. H. & R. S. Finlow 

1907. The Races of Jute. Agric. Ledg. 6: 41-137, f. 1, 1907. 

On three varieties of Cor chorus capsular is, Linn, which are 
eaten. Journ. & Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, n.s. 3: 633- 
638, ff. 1-7, 1907. 

1911. Corchorus capsularis var. oocarpus —a new variety of the 
common jute plant. Ibid. 7: 465-466, ff. 1-2, 1911. 
Burkill, 1. H. & D. Prain 

1908. Dioscorearum novarum descriptiones quaedam. Ibid. 4: 

447-457, 1908. 

1914. A synopsis of the Dioscoreas of the Old World, Africa ex¬ 
cluded, with descriptions of new species and varieties. 
Ibid . 10: 5-41, 1914. 

1919. Dioscorea sativa. Kew Bull. 1919: 339-375. 

1926. Ad Dioscorearum orientalium Historias commentarii. Kew 
Bull. 1926: 118-120. 

1936. An Account of the genus Dioscorea. Ann. Roy. Bot. Card. 
Calcutta 14: 1-528, tt. 1-150, 1936 & 1938. 
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